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lion meat chiefly in the belief that the lion's strength and courage may
be so acquired.
Apart from the file fishes, most fishes are good eating; but though
about 200 kinds of fishes are found in the waters that surround the
United Kingdom, only about twenty come to table. Often these can
only be sold under fancy names. In 1911 the British Government made
a special campaign to put dogfish on the market, and now it is the
mainstay of the fried-fish shops.
ALLIGATOR   TASTES   LIKE   VEAL
Most people recoil from the idea of eating reptiles, forgetting that
turtle soup is one of our most highly prized and priced dishes. In the
United States freshwater tortoises and iguana lizards are just as popular.
Alligator, which tastes like veal, is now also largely sold, and in France
and America frogs are widely farmed for table. Snake flesh is ea'ten in
many lands. In France grass snakes are commonly sold as "hedge
eels." In Mexico a big newt known as the axolotl is farmed for food.
This curious creature in many instances never metamorphoses.
All molluscs and crustaceans are good to eat. Oysters, mussels,
scallops, whelks, winkles and cuttlefish are the chief molluscs eaten in
Great Britain. Crab when tinned is indistinguishable from " fresh "
crab, and is just as wholesome.
Insects, like reptiles, are unpopular as food with most of the white
race, but we all eat cochineal, an insect dye, with cakes and other
delicacies. Cochineal is obtained from the dried bodies of small plant-
bugs related to greenfly and extensively farmed in Mexico, the insects
being fed on cacti. Locusts, fried in oil, are a favourite dish with both
natives and Europeans in the East. A giant water bug, similar to the
water scorpion, is farmed for food in Mexico.
DINING  ON   WORMS
The most daring diner in Great Britain or the United States might
hesitate to eat any kind of worm, but in Samoa the Palolo worm harvest
is the great event of the year.
Just before dawn, for two days only in the months of October and
November, the sea surface swarms with rainbow-coloured worms>
wriggling in all directions. These are not whole worms but the
spawning portions, which break off, the worms themselves remaining
on the sea floor. The writhing eggs and milt are scooped up by every
available means, hundreds of boats putting out from shore to engage
in this strange harvest. The catch is then rushed ashore and eaten by
all and sundry, either raw or cooked. It smells like fresh fish and tastes
much like spinach.                                                     ^
Almost any kind of egg is good eating.   A recent delicacy tqjx
put on the British market is sea-urchin spawn.   This looks like a
of coral beads.   It is eaten with a spoon, and has a pleasant
flavour.            .                                                '